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PREPARATION FOR 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 


Article 2. 


A Look at the Job. 


EFORE proceeding to examine 

in further detail preparations for 
the election, it is worth while getting 
fairly into one’s head what the 
essentials of an election consist of. 

Jt has been said that elections are 
won long before the campaign begins. 
This is substantially true, but not 
wholly so. It is certain that a great 
section of the electorate makes up its 
mind long before the election starts. 
Its mind is made up on account ci 
two factors. In the first place the 
record, the programme and_ the 
national policy ot one side or the 
other will definitely decide the issue 
for lots of people. In the second place 
electors will have been influenced and 
attracted to one candidate or other on 
account of the definite work to that 
end put in by the local partisans. 

Over and above those who hav: 
decided there is a more or less large 
and influential section of the electors 
with no attachment to any Party. It 
is really these folk who normally de- 
cide the issue. limisethe extent. fo. 
which either of the above-named in- 
fluences have been successful which 
will decide the numbers of the doubt- 
fuls in the country, or in any consti- 
tuency. It follows that Local Parties 
who have been active, who have par- 
ticipated in the “Victory for Social- 
ism” Campaign, and have otherwise 
sustained their propaganda and organ- 
isation may expect to find a less pro- 
portion of he cia or unattached 
folk in their constituency. And 
rightly so, for after all, the state of the 
constituency has a great bearing both 
on preparations for and on the con- 
duct of the campaign. 

Over and aboye the decided and the 
undecided there is always a section of 
uninterested electors who normally 
never vote. These are the backwoods- 
men whose rousing by the “Nationals” 


wrought such havoc to Labour pros- 
pects in 1931. 

But it is not safe to assume that 
all the backwoodsmen, or backwoods- 
women, are people, who, if they voted, 
act upon some previous conviction. 
Large numbers of them are quite 
young people; whose interest in and 
knowledge of politics is scant. It is 
because of this that we welcome the 
advice given to the League of Youth 
to concentrate on this section of the 
electors during the coming months. 


What Electioneering Means, 

From the above it will be seen that 

any notion about winning the election 
at the election is altogether erroneous. 
True, elections may be won without 
preparation, or indeed quite easily, 
but that is always because of some 
local advantage, such as the prepon- 
derance of one’s own vote in that area. 
The task of an election is rarely one 
of wholesale conversion. Normally 
the job may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) To know one’s vote and to poll 
one’s vote. 

(2) To attract through the canvass, 
literature, platform and _ person- 
ality as large a section of the un- 
decided voters as possible. 

(3) To defeat the attempts of the 
enemy either to unsettle one’s 
own yote, or to get hold of the 
unattached. 

(4) To seek to rouse the maximum 
degree of interest in one’s Cause, 
and in the election, in order to 
arouse the interest even of those 
who normally do not vote, and 
to get their attachment to one’s 
candidate. 


Know Your Vote and Poll Your Vote. 

In this phrase, which is an old 
slogan of the “Labour Organiser,” is 
summarised the major purpose in 
every election. To accomplish the 
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task means in most cases victory — 
not always. 

To know one’s vote, one canvasses, 
makes records; and, it follows, one 
takes steps to make these records ayail- 
able on polling day. 

To poll one’s yote one has to do 
everything that an electioneer thinks 
of to arouse the voters and to see that 
one’s supporters poll. Hence the 
election address, meetings, the tumult 
and the shouting, behind which always 
persists the deadly preparations for 
polling day, the enrolment of workers, 
fetchers-up and cars, and the manning 
of Committee Rooms. 

We need say no more on this score 
at the moment. 


The Undecided. 

We could wish that in all the con- 
stituencies to be fought our Parties 
had taken the advice given them and 
had gone on with the intensive work 
of carrying conviction to the minds of 
the electors. Had this been done 
everywhere the undecided at the com- 
ing election would not be so numer- 
ous as is usual. 

But all our friends must soon take 
the situation as they find it, and, as 
hinted above, the strength of one’s 
own yote in proportion to the total 
electorate should largely determine 
the nature of the campaign — _ not 
necessarily the expense. 

Here we shall venture to depart 
from the orthodoxes. Canvassing is 
always urged as one of the first tasks 
in an election, and certainly it is 
always the most vital business. How- 
ever, the object of election canvassing 
is to ascertain one’s own supporters 
and later to make provision for seeing 
that they poll. 

In a constituency where the pre- 
election propaganda has been lacking, 
and where it is suspected that an 
undue proportion of people are 
undecided, or even hostile, we decline 
to advise that canvassing is the first 
job to begin with. Here the constitu- 
ency should be skated with propa- 
ganda, and a vigorous literature dis- 
tribution: probably even the early 
issue of the election address. Ground 
thus prepared will be much easier to 
canvass. Mark this: what we advise 
here is merely a delay in the com- 
mencement of the canvass, and not 
the abandonment of canvassing. Where 
our advice is taken there will be a 
tendency, of course, on the part of 
the workers to delay the commence- 
ment till there is no time to complete. 


This should not be allowed to happen. 

In all constituencies the undecided 
must receive special attention. Heavy 
bombardments of solid literature cut 
no ice with the person who is not 
attracted to read. The most telling 
effects with this class of electorate is 
always to be obtained by damaging 
blows at the enemy—a few short pithy 
points and punches at the enemy, 
never, of course, forgetting a hint as 
to Labour’s uwn policy in the matters 
criticised. 

It is because one cannot at the com- 
mencement of a campaign identify the 
doubtful that barbed literature, sup- 
plemented by public meetings becomes 
necessary. One distributes to the con- 
vinced as well as to the unconvinced, 
and in any campaign the earlier the 
distribution of literature begins the 
better. Literature can be made to 
feed the meetings, and local literature 
might well bear an announcement that 
detailed statements of Labour policy 
in pamphlet form are on sale at meet- 
ings. Early literature should always 
be such as to create interest and thirst 
for more. 

As the campaign progresses and 
canvass returns come in, the doubtful 
vote resolves itself into individual 
voters, and though this is not the 
stage at which we propose to deal with 
the canvass, we will hint here that 
some adequate preparations before- 
hand will allow for a second canvass 
of doubtfuls. Indeed in some cases it 
is possible to address — special dupli- 
cated letters through the post to per- 
sons returned as doubtful, and they 
can be followed up with special litera- 
ture. Always a determined effort 
should be made with these voters, 
for as has been pointed out, they are 
often the deciding factor in an elec- 
tion. 


Countering the Enemy. 


Though at this stage we are only 
reviewing the task of the election and 
hot proposing to enter into too much 
detail, it is well to point out that not 
even one’s “certain” vote can be 
assumed to be safe against the enemy. 
Stampedes and landslides are alwaysa 
possibility, and after all the enemy 
does not spend money and effort with- 
out getting some return. 

One task therefore in the election is 
to counter every move of the enemy— 
better still, remember the old adage 
that “Well armed is he who hath his 
quarrel just, but thrice armed is’ he 
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who gets his blow in fust.” If there 
is anything we hate about an election 
it is a candidate on the defensive, or 
a Party with the “wind-up”; neither 
one thing nor the other ought to hap- 
pen with a case like Labour has got 
at the coming election. 

With somewhat indecent haste the 
enemy has been foolish enough to 
show its hand and to give some hint 
of the tactics it will play at the forth- 
coming election. Audacious attempts 
to place the world depression at the 
door of the Labour Party will be made, 
and the claim of the Government to 
have pulled the country through will 
be boosted. The prosperity stunt will 
be played for all it is worth, and of 
course there will be a scare about the 
banks, and a plea for the return of a 
Government that can be “trusted” to 
provide “security” against unnamed 
aggressors abroad. We shall get an 
appeal to the farmers for their grati- 
tude, and a promise to the farm 
labourers of insurance. Some of the 
Marketing Boards will be thrown over; 
they will be labelled “Socialism,” and 
the blame for their failure laid at the 
door of the Labour Party. Quotas and 
other blundering will be smudged over 
in the same way; and of course we 
shall get the excerbrated (see excerbra- 
tion—Dictionary meaning “act of 
beating out the brains”) speeches of 
Sir Stafford Cripps. All this of course 
we have met before, and we have 
something to say in another para- 
graph about laying these demons 
beforehand. 


The Uninterested Elector. 

The extent of this vote in any con- 
stituency is largely a reflection of the 
political activity therein, but there is 
still a section who rarely vote, and 
they include many business people, 
besides a large proportion of the 
young. We never give a _ second 
thought to the policy of those people 
who would warn us that too much 
publicity will arouse the enemy, mean- 
ing of course many of these people. 
After all, Labour is out to gain power 
on a secure vote, and the people we 
are dealing with must somehow be in- 
terested and convinced. 

The same methods as one adopts 
with doubtful voters are largely applic- 
able, but the extent to which one beats 
the drums also has something to do 
with the matter. Bands and banners 
are prohibited payments, but noise is 
nevertheless a necessity at elections, 
not necessarily in the physical sense; 


but commotion is a corollary to elec- 
tioneering, and generally speaking 
there is no more effective way of rous- 
ing the electorate than to let the 
people know you are on the job. After 
all, an election does not last long, and 
even our great-gandfathers had _ the 
hustings to enjoy. 

Ascetic friends may object to 
these remarks, yet after all there is 
sound truth in them. The election 
agent who cannot boost his candidate 
so that everybody in the constituency 
knows he is there, and that he wants 
their yote, isn’t worth his salt. After 
all, may not the means justify the 
end? And isn’t the idea to so arouse 
folk as to attract them to the meet- 
ings? Even the Salvation Army finds 
its bands an aid in saving souls. 


Preparing the Constituency. 

Whoever heard of an attack on the 
Western Front that was not preceded 
by a heavy artillery bombardment? 
Yet how many Parties blunder into an 
election without having made the 
least preparation in this direction? 
The preparing of lists of halls, Com- 
mittee Rooms, and all sorts of things 
of that kind is of immense service, 
and so is the writing up of envelopes 
and similar effort, but all this assumes 
one is ready for the job, though we 
will wager that in most constituencies 
there is a mighty lot to do first of all 
of a different nature. 

Bombardment on the Western Front 
was by way of preparing the ground 
to be won. We pacifists always take 
these military similes. Like this one 
they are often useful, for we know no 
better preparation for the election 
than a preliminary bombardment all 
the way round. Didn’t the other side 
begin it with their posters? 

As we remarked last month, every 
candidate may as well recognise that 
for good or ill the election contest has 
commenced. Some elections are sud- 
den. In others the contest is long 
drawn out, and it may be the issue 
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will not be decided until next year. 
But the campaign must be got on 
with, and it will mean so much less 
to do in the fearful three weeks that 
must come sooner or later. 


We advise every Party that tours 
of the constituency by the candidate 
are now advisable. Not too much of 
the candidate please in small 
boroughs, for other speakers must be 
used, too, but in County Divisions it 
is unlikely that the candidate can get 
round all the places he ought to visit 
more than twice in the interim before 
the election. 

Therefore, get planning on _ these 
lines. In County Divisions particu- 
larly, the candidate can rarely give a 
satisfactory number of appearances in 
all the areas which demand speeches. 
We hate that gnat-fly-like policy of 
rushing the candidate over the con- 
stituency to speak for about ten 
minutes at four or five meetings per 
night at the election. ' Things go 
wrong and in no circumstances is it 
fair to the electorate, nor does it pro- 
duce the desired results. 


Adequate planning of tours between 
now and the election is all-important. 
Lots of places can be visited which 
will not be touched during the elec- 
tion campaign. In hardly any con- 
stituencies is it impossible to arrange 
propaganda along these lines, and the 
concentration of a few supporters at 
particular points in the Division for 
these meetings gives opportunity for 
further bombardment by the distribu- 
tion of suitable literature. If the 
candidate be a man of some leisure, 
there is always the possibility when 
holding meetings, of visiting the elec- 
tors. In Boroughs, where the number 
of meetings to be held is necessarily 
limited, these visitations by the can- 
didate can be extended. 

Accompanying the candidate, or 
the speakers, where the candidate is 
not present, the chosen election agent 
has a grand opportunity for getting 
a better grasp of the work he will 
later be called upon to do. Not even 
the most experienced agent ought to 
neglect the opportunity of now once 
more getting round his constituency. 
There are the hundred and one per- 
sonal little talks that mean such a lot, 
and though the agent might fancy he 
knows all his folk, there are constant 
changes in personnel, and there are 
always new helpers to be discovered. 


Further, this vital local knowledge 
must be kept up to date. It is sur- 


prising what changes building has 
wrought since 1931 while in the Party 
itself changes have taken place, and 
(we hope) young people have come in. 


The Register. 

Preparing the constituency involves 
preparing the register. It is a cer- 
tainty that the General Election will 
be fought on the register now in pre- 
paration, and if anybody assumes that 
this will be up to date when the elec- 
tion is fought they must know very 
little about such matters. 

There is really a great deal to do 
in this connection. The new electors’ 
lists were published on July 15th, and 
there is yet time to ensure that all 
Labour supporters are registered, and 
in particular to see that the young 
people in Labour homes are on the 
register, and to make claims for such 
as are omitted. 

Attention too should be given to 
railwaymen, travellers and _ others, 
who, on account of their duties may 
be unable to poll when the election 
comes. There are lots of Labour 
voters who ought to be on the Absent 
Voters’ Lists. Claims must be made 
before August 18th. A little work 
now on this important job may mean 
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the saving of many votes at the elec- 
tion. 

Whenever the election comes many 
removals will be found to have taken 
place since June ist. In some con- 
stituencies from past experience there 
may be as many as two or three 
thousand removals. It follows there- 
fore that the tracing of such persons 
is of immense importance, and it is 
not the job to be left till the election. 

In the normal course of Party work 
addresses as they come in should be 


verified in the register — correspon- 
dence, enquirers, members, Trades 
Unionists — in short every address 


which comes to the notice of any and 
every Party or Ward Secretary. 

Opportunity often affords itself dur- 
ing outdoor meetings for running 
down a street with a register. This 
is an invaluable means of supplement- 
ing information regarding removals. 
Indeed, the register ought to be in 
evidence all the time between now 
and the election. 

It is important that every Local 
Party and Ward Committee should 
get its copy of the local register 
directly the same is published, with 
instructions to go through the pages, 
to mark up known supporters, and in- 
cidentally correct removals. It is 
wonderful what quiet work may be 
done in this direction if the job is 
taken seriously. Furthermore, the 
existence of marked registers at the 
commencement of the campaign is, as 
we shall see later, of inestimable value 
to the Agent. At least it enables him 
to send out a preliminary Call to 
Arms to all known supporters — a 
great advantage if the job is efficiently 
done. 

(To be continued.) 


AGENCY CHANGES AND 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


EVESHAM. Mr. E. J. Alford, at 
one time of Rochdale and latterly of 
Penrhyn and Falmouth Division, has 
been appointed full-time agent in the 
Evesham Division. Address: Co- 
operative Rooms, Port Street, Eves- 
ham, Worcestershire. 


DEPTFORD. Our readers will re- 
gret to learn of the continued indis- 
position of Mr. Frank Organ. It has 
been necessary to make arrangements 
for the carrying on of the agency, 
and Mr. W. J. Stimpson, of Fulham, 


has been appointed agent. Address: 
435 New Cross Road, London, S.E.14. 


STAFFORD. Mr. W. Banner has 
recently resigned the post as agent 
here on transference to Fulham. 


FULHAM. Mr. W. Banner has 
been appointed full-time agent vice 
Mr. W. J. Stimpson, who has trans- 
ferred to Deptford. Address: 131 
Dawes Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6. 


YORK. Mr A. E. Fenna, late Co- 
operative Agent at Ipswich, has been 
appointed full-time agent at York. 
Address: 2 Railway Street, York. 


INV IPO Role Viteeon Elmelse yomela te 
Divisionary Secretary, has now been 
appointed full-time agent. Address: 
84 Stow Hill, Newport, Mon. 


HALIFAX. Miss S. E. Barker has 
been appointed full-time agent at 
Halifax. Address: 7 St. James’ Street, 
Halifax. 


MODERN AGENTS 
ADOPT 
MODERN METHODS 


THE “SAVETIME” CANVASS 
CARD has been adopted by the 
following Labour Agents :— 


Spennymoor, Wrekin, 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Enfield, 
Camberwell, Wimbledon, 
Bootle, Hornsey, Dulwich, 
Edmonton, Hackney, Woolwich, 
Edinburgh, West Nottingham, 
North Suffolk, | Wakefield, 
Guildford, Eccles, Rhondda, 
Warrington, Ipswich, Hulme, 
Whitefield, Llandaff and Barry, 
Chippenham, Northarnpton, 
Burslem and Tunstall, East 
Renfrewshire, Elland, West 
Willesden, Batley and Morley, 
Jarrow, Hexham, Ardwick, &c., 
&c., 


and all other Political Parties 
Free Samples from : 
Edwards & Bryning Ltd., 
Rochdale. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


The Darlington Labour Party (Sec- 
retary, Mr. T. W. Foster) launched a 
big Membership Campaign on 15th 
inst. Three special leaflets were 
printed for distributing, the one being 
a powerful appeal to supporters to join 
the Party, written by Mr. Arthur 
Shepherd, the late M.P. and present 
Candidate. The Darlington Labour 
Party has a Film Industries Loud 
Speaker, and this is used on a car on 
which are displayed the double-crown 
posters issued by the Labour Party. 
The Loud Speaker both advertises the 
meetings and is used during same. 
The leaflets are distributed a day or 
two beforehand and the canvass 
undertaken as far as possible by the 
same distributors. Mr. Foster says 
his Party are delighted with the Film 
Industries Loud Speaker equipment. 
Congratulations! 


Jim Blunt, now known to thousands 
of electors, bids fair to earn an im- 
mortality in political circles. Henry 
Dubbs was not half so well known. 
But the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Agent, Coun. W. Asbury) 
prefer the original plain “John” to the 
more familiar “Jim,” and have issued 
a twenty-page quarto magazine known 
as the “John Blunt Quarterly.” There 
is a guaranteed circulation of ten 
thousand, the magazine being nomin- 
ally priced at twopence. We have 
seen few Labour publications of this 
type which are done better, and if 
the promise of the first number is kept 
up a highly successful future is as- 
sured. . The paper is illustrated and 
full of features, while it also carries 
a promising number) of advertise- 
ments. We are delighted to see that 
the children are not forgotten, and 
Jenny Blunt contributes a Children’s 
Page. We do wish it was possible to 
get more Parties to proceed on these 
lines. 


We note that the Skipton Divisional 
Labour Party have again been hold- 
ing exhibitions of garden and home 
produce with which functions are 
combined various other competi- 
tions and attractions. Some of the 
programmes to hand indicate that a 
considerable volume of interest must 
be aroused by these affairs. In none 
of them are the children forgotten, 


and in the one case we note that a 
Fancy Dress Parade was arranged, 
also a Baby Show. Congratulations 
to those concerned. There are more 
ways than one of attracting people to 
the Cause. 


The balance sheet of the South-East 
Southwark Labour Party for the year 
ending March 31st is to hand, and 
records sweeping victories during the 
year. We are glad to note that the 
“Walworth News,” published by this 
Party, continues to serve its admir- 
able purpose. It is one of the smallest 
and most creditable Labour journals in 
the Movement. 


The balance sheet of the Newport 
Labour Party, which somehow failed 
to reach us early in the year, is now 
before us. The astonishing total of 
£415 14s. gd. was collected during the 
year in members’ fees, this being an 
increase of {43 ros. 11d. over 1933. 
The number of membership cards 
issued last year was 2,860. This Party 
had distributed up to the end of the 
year 80,000 “Victory for Socialism” 
leaflets. The above figures indicate 
something of the return obtained 
when consistent propaganda is 
followed up by sustained door-to-door 
effort. We note that the Newport 
Labour Party pay a commission to 
collectors, and to Women Sections. As 
announced elsewhere, Mr. R. H. Ley, 
the Divisional Secretary, has now been 
appointed full-time agent. 


In our May issue we mentioned that 
the South Leeds Division had em- 
barked in a membership campaign 
and had already obtained 350 new 
members. We are glad now to learn 
that the latest figures are over seven 
hundred and the Party is still push- 
ing on intending to reach the thou- 
sand mark. 


In the North Lambeth Division 
determined efforts are obviously being 
made to increase the membership and 
the income therefrom. The income 
to June 3oth last showed an increase 
of 111 per cent. over the previous six 
months. We have before us a list of 
twenty-six voluntary collectors in this 
Division, most of whom show quite 
creditable results. 
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OUR YOUTH PAGE 


UR readers will be aware that 

Mr. Maurice Webb, who has 
been so conspicuous a _ success as 
National Youth Organiser, has, at the 
desire of the National E.C.,  relin- 
quished this office in order to return 
to his original post as Party Propa- 
ganda Officer—a decision necessary in 
view of the approaching General 
Election. 


Mr. Maurice Hackett, who recently 
performed good work in connection 
with the Clarion Youth Campaign, 
has been engaged by the Labour Party 
E.C. for special work between now and 
the General Election in connection 
with the League of Youth. 


Two admirable Organisation Bul- 
letins have recently been issued by 
the Labour Party for the service of 
League of Youth branches. The hints 
and instructions contained therein are 
invaluable as affording guidance for 
Youth activities, and in directing the 
individual and collective efforts of 
members. 


Among other useful advice given in 
the first issue we note that Branch 
members are advised to occasionally 
visit other branches and to arrange 
exchanges of visits. 


There is a suggestion also that every 
League Branch should adopt an area 
where there is no League of Youth, 
and take steps, by first talking matters 
over with the Local Party officials, to 
form a Branch in this area also. 


We note, too, that Poster Parades 
and open-air meetings are advised, 
emphasis being placed on_ literature 
selling. Occasional business meetings 
in the open air are suggested. We 
are glad to note advice as to making 
indoor meetings bright and interest- 


ing. 


The second issue of the League of 
Youth Organisation Bulletin is  de- 
voted to suggestions for work in con- 
nection with the coming General 
Election. The appointment of a sub- 
committee of the keenest and most 
politically-minded members to func- 


tion as the directing body for elec- 
tion work from now on is suggested. 


We are glad to see that close co- 
operation with the local officers of the 
Labour Party is advised, and a Con- 
ference to discuss plans is advocated, 
together with regular joint consulta- 
tions. 

The principal function which it is 
urged the League of Youth should 
perform is specifically among the 
young people, who have recently come 
on the register. These may be iden- 
tified from the Lists A. (Newly 
Qualified Electors) for the present, and 
the last two or three years. It is prob- 
able that few folk have realised how 
readily young electors may be identi- 
fied by this means. 


Personal messages sent to each new 
elector and signed by the candidate 
is one of the suggestions made, to be 
followed up by personal canvass. The 
results of the canvass are to be the 
basis for future work among the young 
people. 


If any of our readers interested in 
these matters has not received a copy 
of the Organisation Bulletins, we ad- 
vise application for same to the Head 
Office of the Labour Party. The 
advice given is too good not to be 
known and acted upon. 
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JACK CUTTER SAYS: 


APPOINT THAT AGENT 


I’m handing out a bouquet this 
month. 

But before I do so, it occurs to me 
that it might occur to you that I 
overdo this bouquet stuff — this 
“modicum of well-merited _ praise.” 
You may be saying to yourselves: 
“This guy Cutter—he’s the blue-eyed, 
innocent boy who, with clasped hands 
and fluttering eyelids, looks with 
reverent awe at Transport House and 
says: “Oh, papa. Ay think you're 
wandertul!” 

Therefore, let me do a spot of dis- 
abusing. Believe you me, Transport 
House and I have no difficulty in 
finding plenty of brickbats to fling at 
each other. My grouses are frequent 
and my capacity for dissatisfaction 
ample; but when I have a grouse I 
deliver it in the proper place, which is 
Smith Square, S.W.1, and not Fernhill 
Heath. So when there is satisfaction, 
why not broadcast it? Even if it has 
to go round by Fernhill Heath to 
reach Smith Square. 

ithe missues OL sathe es cents se Re= 
minders’ with the covering letter was 
a well-timed piece of good work. We 
seasoned hands who have seen them 
before may have been a trifle blasé 
about them, but they were invaluable 
to many parties and effective too in 
suddenly jogging them into a realisa- 
tion of how much there is to do in 
probably a very little time. Parties 
with candidates and no Agents have 
suddenly woke up to the fact that the 
Agent is more use and importance 
than the Candidate from now on, and 
between Land’s End and John 0’ 
Groats afew dozen sub-committees are 
now appointed and sitting on the prob- 
lem of finding a suitable person to 
conduct their Election campaigns. 

There are about 450 Labour and Co- 
op. candidates adopted, with the cer- 
tainty of at least 100 more before 
nomination day, and only about 130 
Labour and Co-op. Agents. Clearly 
it was up to Transport House to supply 
the large number of temporary agents 
who will be assuming heavy responsi- 
bilities shortly with a concise state- 
ment of the legal obligations of their 
job. With “Agents’ Reminders” and 
a copy of Harold Croft’s “Conduct of 
Elections,” plus common-sense, they’ll 
be all right—but it is high time our 
Movement had more Agents. 


NOW ! 


We have to organise anything from 
a ten to fifteen million vote, with a 
machine largely controlled by tempor- 
ary (and in some cases voluntary) 
Agents. Only a great Party could do 
it, but that’s no justification. 

Parties contemplating appointing a 
full-time Agent should not wait until 
the dissolution, but do it now. There 
are quite a number of good men and 
women about, but they will soon be 
booked up. Those earliest in the field 
will have the best choice and your 
Agent should be chosen with at least 
as great care as your candidate. 

When it is remembered that it takes 
time to appoint an Agent usually — 
sometimes a month or even three, if 
“notices” have to be worked out—the 
need for immediate action is obvious. 
Lots of constituencies intend to con- 
test and have not yet chosen their 
candidate. These have very likely 
not begun to think about their Agents. 
Let them choose their Agent first—he 
will have the biggest job and will 
need more time to do it properly. 


I notice that Ian Mackay, the Indus- 
trial Correspondent to the News- 
Chronicle, and a shrewd and readable 
lad, has been saying some hard things 
about our Head Office in an “Open 
Letter to Transport House,” published 
in his paper. Ian hints that he sus- 
pects T.H. doesn’t want to win the 
next election. The obvious answer is 
that the matter has very little to do 
with Transport House, for elections 
are won in the constituencies, not in 
Smith Square. Here is one Agent who 
is not concerned with what T.H. wants 
or does not want. I know what I 
want and that’s a substantial majority. 
So does every other Agent, and the 
more Agents appointed the more 
majorities we shall get. 

Ian should take a look at the per- 
sonnel of the National Executive. He 
will discover that most of them will 
be candidates themselves and won’t be 
putting any brakes on their own cam- 
paigns. 

Think again, Ian, ma laddie, and 
you'll probably discover that what not 
only T.H. but all the rest of us do 
not want is another minority Govern- 
ment. The only cure for that disease 


is a majority one and we’re all out for 
it. 
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THAT 
LOUD 
SPEAKER 
EQUIPMENT 


See WHY NOT 
Page 126 ORDER NOW? 


THE LABOUR PARTY 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 


EETING an _ insistent demand 

and a _ long-felt want which 
had been repeatedly expressed, the 
Labour Party, as all our readers will 
be aware, have recently issued a set 
of gramophone records. We hope that 
the welcome they will receive from 
the Movement will ensure that these 
are only: the commencement of a 
series, for the selection has been well 
made, and they comprise the inspir- 
ing songs which at all times, and at 
every stage in our history, have rallied 
the spirits of our Movement and re- 
newed its determination for victory. 


The National Executive of the 
Labour Party, as everybody will 
readily admit, commits innumerable 
sins, but at any rate, the Movement has 
been well served here, and the Depart- 
ment responsible has justified itself in 
the issue of these records. If they are 
used aright Labour has been given a 
powerful advantage over its enemies 
in the forthcoming General Election. 
Not only is the selection good, but the 
rendering of each of the songs is 
admirable, and what is more, it is 
Labour’s. own talent which has been 
put into them. 

We ourselves have found the best 
effect over the Loud Speaker, and even 
the dullest elector, or the most har- 
dened Socialist, can but feel a thrill 
as the lively music is toured from 
place to place. “Forth the Banners 
Go” has a new meaning with these 
records, for what is a march without 
its music? 

It perhaps will not be readily 
understood among Labour Parties 
that some technical and trade difficul- 
ties have had to be got over if these 
records were to serve the purpose the 
Movement desires, and to be used in 
the way in which it wishes. The pro- 


duction of the records has not been 
undertaken merely to supply our Local 
Parties or local leaders with records 
to use at their own functions, but 
the intention is that they shall reach 
the homes of our supporters and be 
used on the gramophones at home. 
To this end local officers may become 
selling agents for the records and thus 
reap a profit for local funds. 


An appointment as selling agent 
carries the privilege of using the 
records for public purposes, and thus 
a trade difficulty is got over to the 
distinct advantage of local Labour 
units. We hope our Parties will 
recognise their opportunities in this 
respect, and if a somewhat hurried 
attempt was made to supply them 
very early with the goods, the ultimate 
good that may result will, we think, 
outbalance any initial annoyance that 
was caused by a real eagerness to let 
the Movement know that the Party 
had the goods. : 


THE STANDARD 
PRINTING CO. LTD., 


wishes to inform Labour Party 
Agents and Secretaries that 
they have approximately 


5,000,000 


Manilla Envelopes in stock 
and in course of manufacture 
for the General Election. 

No orders for Election pur- 
poses are accepted by this 
Company on behalf of either 
of the other Political Parties. 
For many years we have sup- 
plied Labour Parties all over 
the Country with Envelopes, 
Election Addresses, Canvass 
Cards, etc. 

Credit, where necessary, is ex- 
tended until after the Election. 


PLEASE SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., 
LIMITED. 


PURLEY ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, SURREY 
Telephones: CROYDON 0056-0057 
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HOW TO SPEAK 


HINTS AND SUPPLEMENTS TO TRAINING 
By INA M. JOHNSON (of Co-operative Youth). 


Article 3. 


AST month we discussed articu- 

lation, and we may now, there- 
fore, turn our attention to 
“Modulation.” This simply means the 
change of the voice. How tired one 
gets of listening to the speaker who 
drones all his words in a monotone, or 
the one who always speaks shrilly tat 
the roof or upper storey!” “Mono- 
ton-y’’ must be avoided by speakers at 
all costs if they wish to maintain the 
interest of their audience. A musical 
voice is one which varies its tone and 
is pleasing to the ear. 

Modulation may be made by chang- 
ing the quality of the voice or the 
pitch of the tone, altering the time or 
rate or rhythm as well as by inflection 
and using stress, emphasis, or force. 


Quality of Tone. 

You have all heard at different 
times descriptions of voices, as, for 
example, “rough,” “smooth,” “oruff,” 
harsh avd. eeeSOLt ame PeMULCrs 
“round,” “full,” etc., and these really 
describe the quality of the voice. We 
should be aiming at a pure round 
tone for everyday speech, but it is as 
well to know that there are occasions 
when other qualities may be adopted 
with effect. A guttural, hard tone, for 
example, may be used to indicate 
revenge, dislike, hate, horror, anger; 
and the soft, gentle tone to show 
peace, sympathy, understanding, con- 
tent. A quiet tone, shading into a 
whisper, may express fear, caution, 
secrecy, while a loud one will indicate 
strength, power, joy. The speaker 
should be able to vary the voice at 
will, and reading aloud is probably 
the best exercise for this purpose. 

Most speaking is done in what we 
call the “middle” or everyday or con- 
versational tone; but we must also be 
able to raise and lower the pitch or 
tone of the voice quite easily, too. 
Pitch can best be imagined by think 
ing of a musical instrument and then 
remembering that the notes or sounds 
may be low, very low, medium, high 
or very high; and if we think of a 
singer we shall classify the voice 
partly according to the range easily 
reached or used—hbaritone, tenor, con- 
tralto, soprano — and we sometimes 
hear these descriptions also aptly ap- 


plied to the speaking voice. Listen to 
yourselves speak and note the range of 
your own voice. You will easily then 
hear the different pitch (or notes) 
which even in everyday conversation 
you adopt for different purposes — a 
low, deep sound if you are serious, 
telling a secret, or wanting your voice 
to carry a long distance, a _ light, 
higher tone if you are telling a funny 
story, and so on. Higher tones may 
not be so round, sometimes they are 
thin and unmusical; but consistent 
practice of the exercises given earlier 
on in these notes for a while will soon 
improve their quality. 


Rate of Speaking. 

“The time, as applied to speech, is 
most important. Many of us speak 
far too quickly when we first begin to 
speak in public, but we soon learn 
that slow, deliberate speech is the best 
to make ourselves heard. In dealing 
with the rate, however, we must point 
out that this has an effect that is 
worth study. For example, one does 
not speak slowly to describe fear, 
horror, fright, an accident, a fire, or 
a horse race, but to speak quickly 
would not describe a funeral effec- 
tively. 

1t is as well to begin at a slow pace 
whilst accustoming yourself to the 
hall, the audience, and your surround- 
ings generally, even if you speed up 
later on. Slow speech, however, should 
never descend to a drawl, and the rate 
of speaking must be altered to suit the 
particular subject or thought you want 
to convey. An appeal to join a Circle 
would not be half as effective if given : 
“We should like you 
to join us,” as it would 
if we said: We should like you —to 
join us.” 


The Helpful Pause. 

Whilst dealing with rate — we must 
note, too, the pause which is helpful 
in several ways. It gives point and 
effectiveness to the speech, it varies 
the monotony, it gives the audience 
time to catch up to the speaker's 
thought, and also gives the speaker a 
moment to breathe, and think forward 
on the next phrase or sentence. Pauses 
themselves should vary in their dura- 
tion and in their frequency and gram 
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matical construction, and ordinary 
punctuation as well as the sense of the 
context will help to show you where 
and when to pause. 

Inflection we use to describe the 
rising and falling of the voice from 
one pitch to another. For example, 
as a rule, you gradually raise the 
pitch of your voice when asking «a 
question and gradually lower it wher 
replying to one. 
Beare ee ee 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27164 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


Bae 

(Concluded from page 134.) 
our programme; or they may simply 
fear the transition period between 
capitalism and Socialism, being be- 
wildered, scared and suspicious as a 
result of the misrepresentations of our 
opponents. | Whatever be the reason 
for their hesitation, the remedy is 
clear. It is to present our case boldly, 
clearly and without equivocation. The 
British elector admires a Candidate 
who states his policy boldly in a way 
that allows of no misunderstanding. 
We shall only get an effective backing 
for Socialism when we create Socialists. 
Let us not waste our time and damage 
our cause by trying to pander to the 
mythical “Liberal vote.” 


NEW LABOUR PARTY LEAFLETS 
AND POSTERS. 


E are glad to note that the 
Labour Party have now issued 
a reply to the “National” posters 
so lavishly displayed upon the hoard- 
ings. Such a reply was badly needed. 

Facts giving the Government’s real 
record are published in three forms. 
There is a two-coloured leaflet, priced 
at 6/- per thousand, and the same 
matter may be obtained either in a 
double-crown poster or a quad-crown 
poster (if the orders for this size 
Justify the issue), the cost of one hun- 
dred posters being 12/- and 21/- 
respectively. 

The Labour Party, with its limited 
resources, cannot hope to compete 
with the Government’s poster cam- 
paign, financed as it presumably has 
been by wealthy persons whose inter- 
est it is to lie to the electorate, but 
Local Parties can, by co-operative 
effort, obtain a striking answer to 
“National” pretentions. The” facts 
given are the sort that go home. Poor 
indeed must be the Divisional Party 
which will not rise to a couple of 
pounds in order to place a hundred 
quad-crown posters on the walls. 


Another useful leaflet recently pub- 
lished is leaflet No. 30, which is a 
quarto, priced at 6/- per thousand, 
which contains a membership applica- 
tion form. This is a leaflet which 
should be distributed at meetings in- 
stead of the “Victory for Socialism” 
campaign, which are primarily in- 
tended for house-to-house distribution. 


Many Parties still appear to be un- 
aware of the fact that the “Victory for 
Socialism” leaflets may now _ be 
obtained on credit from the Labour 
Party on an undertaking being given 
that they will be paid for as an item 
of General Election expenditure. This 
facility ought to enable many Parties 
to increase their order, and_ others 
which have not entered the scheme to 
immediately begin a_ distribution. 
Nearly two million of the “Victory for 
Socialism” leaflets are being distri- 
buted monthly. 


DUPLICATING PAPER from 
I/- Ream. Samples free. 


RIPLEY PRINTING SOCIETY Ltd. 
Ripley, Derbyshire 
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THE LIBERAL VOTE & ump, rca 


With the approach of another 
General Election, many Labour Agents 
and Candidates will do well to rid 
themselves of the obsession that no 
Parliamentary seat can be won unless 
and until “the Liberal vote” is secured. 
By all means let us strive to convert 
Liberals to our cause, just as we try 
to attract Conservatives, Communists 
and those of no Party, but let that be 
done by convincing them that our 
policy is a sound one, a desirable one, 
a just one and the one most likely to 
benefit the country as a whole. Objec- 
tion arises when attempts are made to 
tone down, almost to apologise, to 
compromise with assurances and ex- 
planations designed to allay Liberal 
fears, to talk about free trade to the 
exclusion of Socialism. 


This tendency—and it is strangely 
widespread—is harmful to ourselves 
because it confuses our own suppor- 
ters. It arouses in their minds a doubt 
as to our sincerity. It dillutes the 
pure essence of our Socialist faith. 
Also, it is bad business politically, for 
it should be obvious that if Labour 
did win a majority by such tactics, 
those who yoted without understand- 
ing that they were voting for Social- 
ism would be quick to raise opposition. 
There would thus be an absence of 
that goodwill without which our 
efforts to establish the Co-operative 
Commonwealth would be doubly diffi- 
cult. It is not enough to snatch a 
majority of seats; we require a 
majority of seats elected on an intelli- 
gent Socialist vote. 


This “Labour, but) not extreme 
Socialist” pose persists in some quar- 
ters, despite practical experience. 
Active Liberals will usually vote Tory 
rather than Labour, as was amply 
demonstrated in 1931. Even Lloyd 
George could not persuade them to do 
otherwise on that occasion. And the 
same lesson can be learned in local 
elections. The truth seems to be that 
those who still cling to the Liberal 
label simply don’t know where they 
are. Their M.P.s sit on both sides of 
the House and the Lloyd George 
family party will have nothing to do 
with either side. In some Divisions 
they have openly made arrangements 
or agreements with the Tories to dish 
the Labour Party. Their radical ele- 
ments are either already with us or 
well on the way. Their other mem- 


bers hesitate to cross the Rubicon 
which divides private profit-scramb- 
ling from Socialism, and while they 
stand shivering on the brink, they will, 
whilst protesting their enthusiasm for 
social reform, vote anti-Labour every 
time. As for the great mass of voters 
who once voted Liberal without being 
formally attached to the Party, they 
may lend a willing ear to pleas for 
trade and peace, but do not let us de- 
lude ourselves that they are necessarily 
ready to vote and work for the estab- 
lishment of a Socialist system that will 
replace the private profit-seeking in 
which they have been taught to put 
their trust. 

Anyhow, the size of “the Liberal 
vote” is greatly exaggerated in the 
minds of many Agents and Candi- 
dates. It is reasonable to suppose that 
in the more backward areas, where 
there remains any appreciable number 
of their supporters, the Liberals them- 
selves will not fail to exploit that vote 
either by running a Candidate or by 
using the vote to bargain with their 
friends of the Tory Party. Suffice it 
to say that they are finding it more 
and more difficult to find constitu- 
encies where they can claim such 
support. Yet some of our people see 
Liberals where the Liberal Party can- 
not find them. ; 

This can only be a relic of the old 


Lib.-Lab. tradition, when “progres- 
sive” thought was generally under- 
stood to be in our direction. Nowa- 


days we needs not worry about the 
“progressive” members of the Liberal 
Party. They are already with us or 
well on their way. The others have 
no special claim on our _ attention. 
There are as many “progressives” in 
the Conservative Party as in the 
Liberal Party. Hard facts, following 
upon our propaganda, have compelled 
them to see the folly of unrestrained 
competition and bad social conditions; 
they protest their faith in the League 
of Nations. It will be as easy to con- 
vert them as to convert the progressive 
Liberals. 

In short, it is our job to address 


ourselves to the Progressives of all 
Parties or none. They are not yet 
convinced of the soundness of our - 


creed, although they may have a good 
deal of sympathy with its aim; they 
may have lingering doubts of our 
ability and determination to carry out 
(Concluded on page 133.) 
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HURRAH !— THE CHILDREN !! 


— note with delight that at last 

the National Conference of the 
Labour Party is to discuss the 
question of the organisation and 
education of children. 

To the North Battersea D.L.P. is 
due the honour of being the first 
Party to place this matter on the 
agenda of the Conference, and the 
following resolution appears under 
their name: 


“That the National Executive 
Committee considers the advisa- 
bility of promoting the organisation 
and education of children under 
fourteen on the _ lines already 
adopted by those Constituency 
Parties who have established groups 
of “Red Falcons.” 


Particulars of the Red _ Falcon 
Movement was given in our issue for 
September last, but we desire once 
again to make it clear that the 
“Labour Organiser’s” propaganda in 
this matter has not been in favour of 
any particular organisation for 
children, the activities of several of 
which have been noted in our 
columns. 

What we are concerned about is 
that 1,300,000 children are organised 
in militarist or imperialist organisa- 
tions, and less than 50,000 in 
Labour or Co-operative organisa- 
tions, and all the time the great 
Labour Party, despite some spasmodic 
local effort, is almost entirely inactive 
in this matter, and gives no lead to 
its local organisations. 


Labour for years provided no organ- 
isation for the Youth of the country, 
and its belated efforts with the League 
of Youth have by no means succeeded 
in making up for lost ground. That 
has been a sheer tragedy, but a 
greater one awaits us in but a few 
years’ time if the present attitude of 
neglect of the younger children is to 
continue. The children are already 
in the hands of the enemy. 


We appeal to our readers to draw 
the special attention of their organ- 
isations and of Conference delegates 
to this particular resolution. If 
amendments are thought desirable, 
for goodness’ sake let them be sent in 
to time, and attendance secured at the 
Standing Orders Group Committee, 
which may be called upon to frame 
any composite resolution. 


Here is a real chance to get the 
Party moving, and a glorious oppor- 
tunity to get something done. 


Once again we invite the opinion of 
our readers on this matter. 


Oy 
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FOR 
ENVELOPE ADDRESSING| 
UseRUBBER STAMPS 


Any name of road, etc., up to 24” 
in length, size of type up to }” 
in proportion to length of name. 
Supplied with strong, rigid wood 
mounts. Impression of name on 
top of stamp. 


6 /. per dozen stamps. 
. (Post Paid.) 
Special prices for larger quantities. 


We are suppliers of everything 
for the office, etc. Send a post- 
card for our price lists of type- 
writing and duplicating supplies, 
filing cabinets, folders, steel office 
equipment, duplicating and type- 
writing papers. - 

ELECTION ENVELOPES. 


STROUD TRADING Co. Ltd. 
(T.U. All Depts.) 


14, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 4533. 
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ARE YOU GREEDY ? 


YES, you are if 


you are a reader who 
keeps to himself that 
gold-mine — the L.O. 


Please introduce us to new subscribers 
WE WANT MORE READERS 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“Labour and the Land.” Price, 
One Penny. The Labour Party. 

This attractive pamphlet just pub- 
lished at one penny is a clear, simply 
written, and much wanted popular 
statement of Labour’s attitude to and 
policy for agriculture. “Something 
simple” is always the demand from 
the countryside, and here we have it. 
One hundred copies of this pamphlet 
may be obtained for 5/-, and the re- 
turn therefore from selling 100 pam- 
phlets is quite substantial. Indeed, it 
is the price of a tea for two or three 
sellers who would like to spend an 
afternoon in the country selling them. 
Alternatively, 5/- is not a lot to spend 
on a free distribution. 


And now can we have a pamphlet 
which would have a special appeal 
tc the wives of village folk? We do 
not mean a “Women’s pamphlet,” but 
a simple statement of Labour’s hopes, 
endeavours and policies to appeal to 
those, such as housewives, who are 
not so interested in the agricultural 
question per se. 


“Trickery and ‘Treachery of the 
National Government.” Price, One 
Penny, by F. R. West, M.P. The 
Labour Party. 

Thank you, Mr. West. We have 
just longed for a Labour Party pani- 
phlet which kicked out at the encmy, 
and our longing has been long. Well, 
here we have it, and we predict for 


it a really first-class sale. In all the 
long years—about thirty—we have 
had nothing like this; not since 
Glyde’s “Liberal and Tory 
Hypocrisy.” / 


Strangely enough under the head- 
ing of ‘Election Preparation” we have 
just been writing about bombard- 
ment, and this pamphlet is just the 
stuff with which to bombard men at 
the present time. Further, the 
pamphlet is an armoury of authori- 
tative statements from which to cull 
points for speeches and tags for 
handbills. ; 


Price for quantities, 6/- per 100. 


“Labour’s Financial Policy.” Price, 
One Penny. The Labour Party. 

Thank goodness Labour has now 
got its financial policy down to a 
penny, and in a_ simple statement 


which the people can understand. 
This pamphlet will be a good seller 
for there has been a real demand 
both in and out of the Movement for 
a short statement of Labour’s Finan- 
cial Policy; besides which, will not 
this question loom largely in the 
enemy's attack at the General 
Election? 


Price for quantities, 6/- per 100. 


“The Evolution of Revolution,” by 
H. M. Hyndman, Hyndman Literary 
Trust, 54 Colebrook Row, N.1. Price 
1/-. 

Strange how the present genera- 
tion has almost forgotten Hyndman. 
This remarkably cheap edition is a 
reprint of one of Hyndman’s latest 
books (or was it the last?) originally 
published at twenty-one shillings. 
Though it seems as a voice from 
the grave, it is interesting and in- 
structive to be taken by this great 
thinker and teacher through the 
maze of revolutionary thought 
and action throughout the ages. 
The futilities and failures are a 
complete answer to Communist 
teaching. Not all of Hyndman’s 
conclusions, however, bear the test 
of time, but one in particular seems 
true, and that is that this country 
seems the likeliest of any to afford 
a proof that the methods of Social- 
Democracy will be able to bring 
about a Socialist State. The book 
affords an historical justification for 
the aims and methods of _ the 
present Labour Party. 


“Parliament—What It Is and How 
It Works.” By Henry Morrison and 
W...S. Abbot. | Price 2/6. (Siraisaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


A second edition of an admirable 
and impartial text-book on _ the 
functions and working of  Parlia- 
ment. A review appeared in our 
issue for July, 1934. 


“Who’s Who In Arms.” Price 6d. 
The Labour Research Department, 60 
Doughty Street, London, W.1. 


A fairly illuminating exposure of 
the number of prominent people 
and organisations who appear to be 
participating in the arms racket to 
their own private advantage. Use- 


: 
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ful to those who desire to attack 
persons as well as policies. 


“Legal Limitations of Co-operative 
BrOcress: nme Erice  Onem Fenny.us sy. 
R. J. Palmer, Co-operative Union, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Manchester, 4. 


In this pamphlet one finds a sur- 
prising collection of the pin-pricks 
and bigger obstacles which by an 
abuse of Parliamentary and admin- 
istrative power its enemies have 
succeeded in fastening on the Co- 
operative Movement. That any in- 
telligent co-operator could possess 
this pamphlet and still vote Tory 
passes comprehension. The Co- 
operative Movement smarts under 
present injustices, but possibly 
many co-operators do not realise 
how numerous they are. All Labour 
and Co-operative folk should read 
this publication. 


ELECTION COMMITTEES: 
SHOULD THEY BE APPOINTED? 


Many experienced agents prefer to 
work without a formally appointed 
Election Committee, being - satisfied 
with calling into consultation, if 
necessary, the Honorary Officers of 
the Association. With an inexperienced 
agent, however, or where it has always 
been the custom, the formation of an 
Election Committee is unquestionably 
advisable, but it must be remembered 
that each member of the committee is 
an “agent”? for the purposes of the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Acts. 
While there are persons who strongly 
oppose the appointment, under any cir- 
cumstances, of an Election Committee, 
there can be no valid objection to the 
existence of such a committee of 
honourable men profoundly interested 
in the fortunes of their party, anxious 
to promote legitimately the success of 
its candidate. The committee should 
be strictly limited in number. There 
is no occasion to publish the names of 
the members of the committee; 
reasons against publication will readily 
occur to anyone familiar with the 
friction which is the inevitable sequel 
of sins of omission and commission. 

It is certain that the aid of a willing 
and deeply interested committee is of 
great value; and the influence of such 
a committee, if it be representative of 
all classes, may have a powerful effect 
upon the electorate. 

If a committee is to be appointed it 


should, therefore, be set up at an early 
stage of the proceedings. ; 

The election agent should acquaint 
the meeting of such schemes as _ he 
may have formulated, and should in- 
vite comments and suggestions. He 
should also invite suggestions gener- 
ally. A properly constituted committee 
can render great assistance in connec- 
tion with the organisation of the 
campaign. The election agent should, 
however, make it clear to the com- 
mittee at the outset that the acceptance 
of suggestions must depend not only 
upon their fitness, but upon their prac- 
ticability in view of the general 
arrangements, and especially in regard 
to the expense involved. 


It is a good plan to appoint a few 
members of the Election Committee as 
an emergency committee, to consult 
with the election agent upon all 
matters of pressing importance. Five 
(including the Chairman) are ample. 


Frequent meetings of the whole 
committee are undesirable, as waste of 
time is occasioned thereby. 


It has been pointed out that an 
Election Committee may render very 
important services; but it appears 
necessary to add that the committee 
should be impressed with the fact that 
it has no right under the existing law 
to assume any administrative function. 
It should confine itself strictly to the 
organisation of the district workers, 
and to deliberation and recommenda. 
tion. The election agent alone is 
responsible for administration and for 
the organisation of his staff. 

Above all, the Election Committee 
must avoid incurring expenditure of 
any kind. The election agent is bound 
to keep strict control of financial 
matters, and it is illegal for a com- 
mittee, or any member of it, to incur 
any expenditure on account of the 
election. 

The Election Committee should 
appoint a sub-committee to assist the 
election agent in arranging public 
meetings, another sub-committee to 
assist in the preparation of posters and 
leaflets, while another might usefully 
devote itself to securing promises of 
vehicles for use on the polling dav 

Occasionally it may be found desir- 
able to appoint a detective committee 
to collect evidence with reference to 
corrupt ot illegal practices suspected 
or discovered. 

[From Wooding’s “Conduct and 
Management of Parliamentary Elec- 
tions.” | 
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STRAIGHT TALK 


TO “BACKWARD” COMRADES 


Among the several disservices which 
the I.L.P. did to the Labour Party 
during the later years of its affiliation, 
was to popularise the phrase ‘“‘back- 
ward areas’? as applied to certain 
types of constituencies. 

Of course this was accompanied by 
the general criticism that the Labour 
Party was doing nothing in these 
places, and the I.L.P. proposed to do 
wonderful things for them. They were 
to turn the desert into a land flowing 
with milk and honey; grow two blades 
of grass where ne’er a one grew 
before; make the barren land fertile, 
and they would carry the fiery cross to 
the darkest parts of England. All this 
was eye-wash. The I.L.P. failed, and 
all they succeeded in doing was to 
arouse expectations that cou‘d not be 
fulfilled, and a lingering discontent 
which has not yet subsided. 

We have said before in this journal 
that there is no type of constituency 
justified in calling itself a backward 
area. Backwardness most often is a 
reflection of the attitude of mind of 
the local movement—the stamp of its 
failure rather than a just description 
of any constituency. All too many of 
these so-called backward areas are the 
coward’s castles of grumblers and 
failures of all descriptions, and the 
people who take delight in describing 
their constituency as a backward area 
ought, in many cases, rather to be 
ashamed of it. 

This is plain speaking, yet it is time 
that what we have said, was said. 
There are many types of constituen- 
cies, but not one single type can be 
isolated and the constituencies of that 
type all be classified as backward. 

We have listened in party meetings 
many times to persons describing their 
constituency as a backward area. 
Here are three instances which occur 
to us: 

(a) A constituency twice won for 
Labour with a Labour vote of 18.000 
in 1929. These people wanted to be 
treated with special consideration as 
a backward area. 

(b) A constituency which had re- 
ceived hundreds of pounds per year 
for many years from a Trades Union 
and was four times won for Labour. 

(c) A constituency in the heart of an 
industrial area with hardly a middle- 


class house within its boundaries, and 
which had been fought at every elec- 
tion since 1918. 

(d) A constituency, two-thirds of 
whose electorate was industrial, and 
who, because of the remaining one- 
third, wished to be classified as an 
‘agricultural constituency’? and to be 
treated with some _ special leniency 
accordingly. It had a 10,000 vote in 
1918. 

We could quote several constituen- 
cies like the latter one, and many 
others too with a substantial indus- 
trial nucleus who plead their agricul- 
tural fringe as a justification for the 
label ‘‘backward’’ when the _ real 
trouble lies with failure to succeed 
even in the industrial parts. If what 
we have said above about the special 
pleading of Labour folk in such areas 
is not true, then we ourselves have 
something to learn about the matter. 

Of course, the wail principally comes 
from more truly agricultural consti- 
tuencies, and nobody has any more 
sympathy, and few have wider know- 
ledge of the problems in such places 
than have we. But we protest against 
the plea that such constituencies must 
always be carried on the backs of the 
rest of the movement, when time after 
time it can be shown that failure is 
principally due to that fatal habit of 
asking for something which is quite 
impossible, and sitting down to wait 
till it comes—in other words, crying 
for the moon. 

Let us take two contrasting cases 
to illustrate what we mean. 

(a) Is a great agricultural constitu- 
ency, the largest in its county — 35 
miles across, with an average depth 
of 12 miles (by the way, we find that 
many constituencies have a habit of 
exaggerating their areas). There is 
no central town in this division. 

This constituency has never received 
a single penny from any candidate or 
any Trades Union, Vigorous propa- 
ganda is maintained throughout the 
whole year, and a little group have 
gone about from place to place until 
now they have thoroughly shaken the 
electors from their stupor and there is 
indeed a fair prospect of the division 
being won for Socialism. 

(b) This division is 24 miles long 
with an average width of ten miles. 
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It has one great town. Portions of the 
division are now included in other 
great towns, and there is a series of 
large villages throughout the division. 
It has been fought several: times, and 
a great vote obtained. There is hardly 
any party, little membership and no 
““go’’ whatever. The division claims 
to be a backward area, and its folk 
ask for all the great ones of the 
movement to come down to speak, 
even demanding them as candidates. 
When the voice of our folk is heard 
at all it is always a whine, because 
something or other which is unreason- 
able cannot be done for them. 


It is these contrasts in the spirit of 
our folk which prompt our comment 
that a backward area is all too often 
a coward’s castle — the haunt of 
whiners who fail to see that the posi- 
tion in places they envy has been won 
by hard work, pluck and _ business 
methods. 


And now let us relate some of our 
experiences in these places to show 
how often opportunities are frittered 
away, and that some divisions are 
“bhackward”’ largely because of the 
futility of our own people. 


We have a division in mind to 
whom, on the plea that they were a 
backward area, we _ offered two 
speakers. No cost would have fallen 
on the division other than arrang- 
ing the meeting. Two ietters 
were sent in reminding our folk 
that no acceptance had been received 
and up to the time of going to press 
no answer has yet been vouchsafed. 
This is an experience we have had on 
numberless occasions. 


To take another division. This con- 
stituency was first fought in 1918, 
and has been fought at every election 
except one ever since. Quarrels 
developed and at considerable expense 
by the Head Office, substantial assets 
were saved for the party. To instance 
the futility here: at our own expense 
a speaker was brought a considerable 
distance and printing done for a 
meeting, while other friends were 
rallied to a fine meeting where, in a 
packed room, a number of people 
gave in their names as willing to join 
the party. Our local folk have never 

called another meeting since (this was 
’ fifteen months ago)—never approached 
the persons who offered to join the 
party, and have never even met. 


We could go on to enumerate 


stupendous efforts that have been put 
into certain backward constituencies 
— by-elections fought at great ex- 
pense, speakers and propagandists 
sent at considerable cost; meetings 
organised and central functions held 
of our folk from other divisions, etc.; 
yet the backward remain backward, 
and still cry to heaven for a rain of 
manna, or look for a candidate who 
will prove a new Messiah. And in 
spite of the wealth of discontent 
which comes from certain constituen- 
cies (the origin of which we set out 
in our first couple of paragraphs) we 
think it can be proved that 60 per 
cent. and probably 75 per cent. of 
national effort is at the present time, 
and has been for a long time, directed 
into the very areas where most of the 
grumbles come from. If the visits of 
the national staff, and the allocation 
of the speakers could be summed up, 
we are certain that the result would 
prove our case. 


The common habit of some folk is 
to allege that the Labour Party feed 
the industrial areas with speakers. 
This simply is not true, though natur- 
ally because the industrial areas are 
most developed they possess greater 
resources in this respect. But even 
if this were true, our observations 
teach us that it is precisely this 
method which is pursued by many of 
the grumblers themselves. If the 
Labour Party ought to send all its 
speakers into highways and byways. 
and the great open spaces, and if that 
policy is the right one, one would 
naturally expect it to be followed by 
the very people who preach this doc: 
trine. Yet give one of these divisions 
a speaker and one finds that the 
speaker is invariably used in the 
central town of the division, or in the 
more urban areas of it. Not that we 
find fault with this, but it is at least 
inconsistent for our friends to com- 
plain that the Labour Party do this. 


Another very common habit is to 
remind us that the Labour Party must 
win the rural areas, or a substantial 
proportion of them if it is to secure 
power. Quite so—but some of our 
friends, instead of doing their best 
with their opportunities in such places, 
do not do anything at all except 
grumble because the whole of the 
Labour Party’s resources cannot be 
directed into these channels! Surely 
there are over two hundred urban 
constituencies to be won besides the 
required number of rural constituen- 
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cies. And they are not won yet! At 
least our friends might have some 
realisation of the gigantic task facing 
the party to-day. The Labour Party 
in turn has a right to expect busi- 
ness relationship, cordial working and 
that every constituency should pull 
according to its weight. There is no 
truth at all in the statement that the 
Labour Party neglects the agricul- 
tural areas, rather is it willing and 
waiting for our friends in these parts 
to buckle to and make full use of the 
services and facilities which the 
Labour Party offers to them. 


We shall not leave the matter here 
on a note of rebuke, but other articles 
will appear in the ‘“‘Labour Organiser’’ 
specially directed to the problems of 
the type of constituencies which we 
have in mind, and we shall try to lead 
them out of the slough of despond. 
But don’t let anyone suppose that 


these constituencies fall into any single 
category, for unfortunately it is true 
that the “backward areas’? embrace 
many constituencies with splendid 
opportunities and some of them with 
great records. 


And now we must appeal to our 
readers. We invariably discover that 
it is in the backward areas where the 
“Labour Organiser’’ circulates least 
Our friends in these places are often 
so self-satisfied that they feel they 
know all about the problems of organ- 
isation and never read what is written 
for their guidance. If, dear reader, 
you have a friend in a backward area 
who does not know of the “Labour 
Organiser’? give us his name and 
address and we will send to him a 
copy of this article in the hope that 
he will read our future articles and 
his party be helped on the road to 
victory. 


THE LOUD SPEAKER RAMP 


A Warning To Local 


We feel it necessary to issue a 
word of warning to our readers con- 
cerning the tactics of a number of 
firms dabbling in Loud _ Speaker 
appliances, whose eagerness now to 
enter the field and to supply Local 
Labour Parties only emphasises the 
fact that Capitalist firms are always 
willing to make out of Labour when 
the opportunity offers. 


At the present time the Labour 
Movement is pretty well served by 
reputable firms of whom in our own 
opinion Film Industries have the best 
proposition to offer. In this case too 
one: of the Directors isi Vi iRaG: 
Morrison, the late Labour M.P. for 
Tottenham. ‘This firm has shown by 
their dealings with Labour Parties 
that they understand their needs, and 
are willing to render service which 
is really quite outside what may be 
expected in the ordinary trading. 


Over one hundred equipments sup- 
plied by this firm are already in use 
by Labour Parties and Co-operative 
Societies, and the number increases 
weekly. This fact appears to have 
attracted a number of nondescript 
firms, who desire to sell competitive 
equipments. In most cases the equip- 


Parties. 


ments are foreign, but in no case does 
the equipment in our opinion come 
up to those already offered to the 
Labour Movement in_ respect to 
quality and price—or both. 

We would warn readers too that in 


wireless equipment and similar 
matters it is very easy to get 
an accommodation In price amos 
a few pounds, or even to pro- 
duce an equipment which at the 
commencement -has apparently a 


greater output, but in these things 


it is the “guts” that matter, and 
firms which have a_ reputation to 
maintain will supply the best, and 


only the best. The Labour Move- 
ment wants instruments that will last 
and stand up to the work, and _ it 
should not encourage cut-throat com- 
petition from foreign competitors, 
whose only interest, first and last, is 
to effect a sale. Service, so essential 
a thing in these matters, cannot be 


given after sale. 


From our own experience Film Tn- 
dustries render a service to all cus- 
tomers, and this is all important. 
Further, the fact that so many equip- - 
ments of the one kind are already in 
use is an advantage in interchange as 
will be obvious to anyone. 


